THE  QUESTION  OF  CUSTODY
till near noon he thus remained motionless. Neither the officers of the ship, nor his staff as they watched him, durst disturb that agony. At last, as the outline faded from his sight, he turned his ghastly face, concealing it as best he could, and clutched at the arm of Bertrand, who supported him back to his cabin. It was his last sight of France.
At St. Helena his lethargy becomes naturally more marked; it amazes himself. He spends hours in his bed, and hours in his bath. He soon ceases to dress till late in the afternoon. He is surprised to find that he is happiest in bed, he for whom the whole day had once been all too short.
And this is the man who, in the opinion of the British government and Sir Hudson Lowe, was likely to glide down an inaccessible rock, unper-ceived by ubiquitous sentries, and, in some unexplained manner, pass vigilant vessels of war, in order once more to disturb the world. It is safe to say that, had he effected the impossible and escaped, he could never have seriously disturbed the world again, except as a tradition.* But it was impossible for him to escape. Even had he been allowed to range over the whole island, had all the sentries been removed, it was out of the question for him, in his physical condition, given a reasonable police and watchful cruisers, to leave the island without the connivance of the governor. Napoleon himself, though he sometimes hoped to leave St. Helena, never, we are con-
* Scott, indeed, disputes this view by telling an anecdote which had greatly amused Napoleon himself. A grenadier, who saw him as he landed at St. Helena, exclaimed : " They told us he was growing old; he has forty good campaigns in his belly yet, damn him.'"
125.ng over Ossian on the deck.    His ;;                       suite confess to Maitland that much of his bodily ;;                       activity and mental energy has disappeared.
